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Published  monthly  during  the  school 
year,  October  through  April,  by  High 
School  News  Service,  a Department  of 
Defense  activity  located  at  Great  Lakes, 
1L.  Distribution  is  free  of  charge  to  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  libraries,  job  centers  and 
ROTC  units  requesting  the  service. 

The  purpose  of  REPORT  is  to  inform 
young  people  of  their  responsibilities, 
benefits  and  opportunities  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
serves  the  goal  of  keeping  the  public 
informed  about  its  military  services. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  de- 
termined that  the  publication  of  this 
periodical  is  necessary  in  the  transaction 
of  the  public  business  required  by  law  of 
this  Department.  Use  of  funds  for 
printing  this  publication  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  8 August  1975. 
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Counselor's  Corner 

On  30  January  1976,  the  DoD  High  School  News  Service  completed  its 
move  from  Great  Lakes,  IL  to  Norfolk,  Va.  All  future  correspondences 
should  be  addressed  to  Director,  DoD  HSNS  Bldg  X18,  Naval  Station, 
Norfolk,  VA  23511. 

Upon  completion  of  the  1975-76  publishing  year,  HSNS  plans  a change 
in  its  name  and  magazine  title.  An  article  regarding  the  Service’s  history, 
mission  and  new  names  will  be  printed  in  the  April  REPORT. 

While  most  counselors  are  aware  that  women  are  being  selected  for  the 
Service  Academies  now,  a lesser  known  fact  is  that  the  three  Academy 
Preparatory  Schools  are  also  seeking  women  applicants.  These  institutes 
provide  attendees  with  a strong  English/Math  curriculum,  coupled  with 
physical  and  military  development  programs.  Usually,  school  students  are 
selected  from  in-service,  single,  17-22  year  old  military  personnel,  many  of 
whom  already  have  nominations  to  an  Academy.  The  9-10  month  Prep  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  entrance  to  their  service’s 
Academy  and/or  to  successfully  compete  for  a nomination.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  civilians  may  enter  the  Prep  Schools.  For  more  details, 
write:  Commandant,  U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School,  Ft  Mon- 
mouth, NJ  07703  (or  the  USMA  Admissions  and  Registrar);  Commanding 
Officer,  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School,  Newport,  RI  02840  (or 
the  USNA  Candidate  Guidance  Office);  Registrar  and  Admissions  (RRS), 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  CO  80840. 
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(27  Feb  1776) : Just  prior  to  sunrise  today,  a force  of  some  1,500  Loyalists  was  all  but  annihilated  in  a 
battle  at  Moore’s  Creek  near  Wilmington,  NC.  The  unit  was  comprised  mostly  of  local  Highland  clansmen  who 
supported  the  Crown  against  the  colonial  uprising.  These  Loyalists  had  planned  to  rendezvous  on  the  coast 
with  British  troops  expected  to  land  there  soon.  However,  the  Scots  encountered  a 1000  man  militia  force 
along  their  route  at  the  Creek  and  decided  to  destroy  it.  The  kilted  Highlanders — pipes  screeching  and  clay- 
more swords  swinging — were  caught  in  a withering  militia  fire  and  counterattack.  Loyalist  losses  numbered 
I 75  dead  and  850  captured.  The  defeat  should  discourage  other  British  sympathizers  in  America  and  boost 
| colonial  morale  ih  the  fight  for  freedom. 
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Avionics  techs  repair  array  of  electronics  systems 


by  j.  a.  heseltine 

Aviation  electronics  (Avionics)  have 
come  a long  way  since  the  day  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  flew  his  kite  in  the 
thunderstorm.  Today  for  example,  a 
vast  array  of  intricate  electronic  sys- 
tems are  packed  into  Marine  Corps 
aircraft. 

“We  work  on  any  part  of  the  aircraft 
that  has  a wire  in  it  and  almost  every 
system  in  the  plane  has  a wire  either 
to  activate  a valve  or  to  monitor  the 
system  so  that  the  pilot  will  know  the 
status  of  the  system,”  said  one  Avi- 
onics Marine.  “Additionally,  many 
systems  have  a backup  so  the  pilot 
with  a problem  can  complete  the  mis- 
sion and  return  home  safely.  That 
means  that  we  literally  work  on  the 
aircraft  from  nose  to  tail  and  from 
top  to  bottom.” 

For  example,  in  the  flight  station 
(cockpit)  of  the  KC-130  Hercules,  a 
plane  flown  by  Marine  transport  and 
aerial  refueling  squadrons,  about  85 
percent  of  the  maintenance  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Avionics  technicians. 

Aviation  electricians  and  communi- 
cations-navigational  aids  technicians 
perform  maintenance  on  a multitude 
of  dials,  gauges  and  switches.  These 
include  the  starting  and  ignition  sys- 
tems, anti-ice  switches,  the  automatic 
pilot,  in-flight  refueling  indicators  and 
radar  and  radio  receivers,  as  well  as 
the  more  common  flight  instruments 
such  as  fuel  and  temperature  gauges 
and  the  altimeter. 

In  combat  aircraft,  Avionics  Marines 
also  maintain  the  fire  control  systems 
for  the  aircraft’s  weapons,  electronic 
countermeasures  systems  and  aerial 
camera  systems. 

Woman  Marines  can  work  in  Avi- 
onics as  aviation  training  devices 


ATOP  the  KC-130  Hercules  a communications-navigational  aids 
technician  replaces  one  of  the  plane’s  antennae  while  in  the  cockpit 
another  comm-nav  aids  technician  completes  the  installation  of  a new 
altimeter  (lower  left).  In  the  Avionics  Shop  a technician  tests  a radar 
unit  after  repairing  a defective  part. 
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technicians.  These  specialists  operate 
and  maintain  the  aircraft  simulators 
used  to  train,  retrain  or  update  pilots. 

Marines  are  selected  for  the  Avionics 
field  during  recruit  training  and  based 
on  a series  of  aptitude  tests.  This  bat- 
tery of  exams  is  used  to  classify  the 
trainees  according  to  their  aptitude  in 
such  areas  as  English,  mathematics, 
mechanical  knowledge,  electronics,  and 
clerical  abilities. 

“A  high  score  in  electronics  is  one 
of  the  basic  requirements  for  the  Avi- 
onics field,”  said  one  Avionics  Marine. 
“Courses  in  algebra,  trigonometry, 
calculus,  and  physics  should  help  any- 
one interested  in  Avionics  to  score  well 
on  the  electronics  aptitude  test.” 

Following  boot  camp,  a selectee  for 
the  field  will  complete  technical  train- 
ing at  Memphis,  TN,  in  one  of  the  sev- 
eral Avionics  specialties.  Then  the  new 
technician  will  be  assigned  to  an  avi- 
ation squadron. 

“He  joins  us  as  a trainee,”  said 
Gunnery  Sergeant  Charles  F.  Howe,  a 
16-year  veteran  of  Avionics  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  “We  give  him  on-the- 
job  training  of  our  own  systems  here. 
He’s  already  gotten  the  knowledge  of 
the  basic  electrical  systems  used  on  all 
aircraft.” 


TWO  Avionics  Marines  check  their  test  equipment  before  using  it 
to  trouble  shoot  an  aircraft’s  radar  system.  Sgt.  Mike  J.  Rockwell,  a 
comm-nav  aids  technician,  insures  that  all  connections  are  completed 
in  the  plane’s  radar  (lower  left)  and  radio  systems. 


The  aircraft  squadron  Avionics  Ma- 
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TO  the  untrained  eye,  an 
electronic  schematic  (pur- 
posely confused  by  a multi- 
image lense)  appears  to  be  a 
maze  of  lines,  blocks  and  wig- 
gles, but  to  an  Avionics  Ma- 
rine it  can  be  a vital  aid  to 
detecting  and  correcting  a 
faulty  electronic  component. 
A radar  antenna  is  checked 
by  an  Avionics  technician  in 
the  nose  of  an  aircraft  while 
another  Avionics  specialist 
tests  the  wiring  in  the  plane’s 
radio  system  (below). 


rines  perform  line  maintenance  and 
trouble  shooting  while  members  of 
maintenance  squadrons  perform  inter- 
mediate maintenance,  a more  complex 
form  of  repair  work. 

According  to  a line  maintenance 
technician,  “If  you  like  working  jig- 
saw puzzles,  you  would  like  working 
in  line  maintenance.” 

“Even  if  you  worked  on  the  same 
aircraft  all  the  time  and  even  if  they 
didn’t  change  it,  you’d  still  never  learn 
it  all.  I don’t  care  how  long  you’ve 
been  working,”  added  Sergeant  Mike 
Rockwell,  a communications-naviga- 
tional  aids  specialist.  “There  is  always 
some  problem  that  will  come  up  that 
you  never  saw  before.”  Like  a jigsaw 
puzzle,  some  pieces  are  new  and  cause 
confusion,  but  a solution  can  always 
be  found.  “That’s  what  makes  it  in- 
teresting,” concluded  Rockwell. 

When  a line  maintenance  person 
finds  a defective  component  in  an 
aircraft,  he  replaces  it  and  sends  the 
inoperable  one  to  an  intermediate 
maintenance  shop.  There,  other  Avi- 
onics Marines  repair  it.  Eventually, 
the  component  is  returned  and  be- 
comes a stand-by  replacement  for 
future  defective  equipment. 

Besides  the  opportunity  to  work  at 
various  levels  of  maintenance,  Avi- 
onics Marines  are  encouraged  to  cross- 
train  in  each  other’s  specialties. 
Warrant  Officer  Clinton  A.  Bittick,  a 
squadron  Avionics  officer,  stated, 
“Cross-training  is  voluntary,  but  en- 
couraged both  to  meet  personnel 
shortages  and  to  make  component 
servicing  easier.  Many  systems  tie 
into  each  other  and  the  information 
you  know  about  another  system  may 
help  you  work  on  your  own.” 

Additional  schooling  is  available  to 
Avionics  Marines  including  advanced 
electronics  school  at  Memphis,  courses 
on  specific  aircraft  and  programs  pre- 
sented by  aircraft  manufacturers. 

“In  the  Avionics  field,  you  never 
finish  training,”  stated  GySgt  Howe. 
“You  are  always  training  on  some- 
thing because  there  is  something  new 
developing.” 

A great  deal  of  technology  was  re- 
quired to  develop  and  produce  the 
electronics  used  in  today’s  aircraft.  An 
equally  large  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  and  expertise  is  needed  to 
maintain  this  equipment.  These  facts 
plus  the  professional  challenge  are 
what  make  Avionics  in  the  Marine 
Corps  rewarding. 

“When  the  equipment  is  down  (in- 
operable), there  is  a great  deal  of 
self-satisfaction  in  being  able  to  figure 
out  why  it  won’t  work  and  then  being 
able  to  fix  it,”  reveals  one  Avionics 
Marine. 
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by  t.  j.  reilly 

As  a jet  liner  crossed  a lonely 
stretch  of  the  Pacific,  its  flight  engi- 
neer noticed  that  one  of  the  aircraft’s 
engines  was  having  performance  prob- 
lems. He  notified  the  pilot  who  in 
turn  pressed  a certain  button  on  his 
instrument  panel.  This  action  caused 
an  alarm  to  sound  in  the  Combat  In- 
formation Center  (CIC)  of  a Navy 
cruiser  enroute  to  Hawaii. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  distress  signal, 
an  operations  specialist  in  the  CIC 
notified  his  commander.  Meanwhile, 
other  Center  personnel  plotted  the 
aircraft’s  location  using  air  search 
radar  and  informed  all  ships  along 
the  jet’s  flight  path  of  the  problem. 
The  civilian  pilot  was  notified  that 
Navy  units  were  on  stand-by  if  as- 
sistance was  needed.  With  this  re- 
assurance, the  crippled  jet  eased 
toward  its  destination  and  safely 
landed  a few  hours  later. 

While  only  radar  surveillance  was 
needed  in  this  case,  Navy  air/sea 
rescue  aid  was  available  if  the  plane 
had  ditched  in  the  ocean.  Key  to  such 
aid  was  the  CIC  which  is  manned 
around  the  clock.  Designed  and  staffed 
for  combat,  the  Center  is  capable  of 
reacting  to  any  circumstance  involv- 
ing the  ship  such  as  air/ sea  rescues, 
navigation  in  conditions  of  reduced 
visibility  or  aid  to  military  and  civil- 
ian aircraft  in  distress. 

Known  as  the  ship’s  nerve  center, 
the  CIC  gained  the  reputation  during 
World  War  II  of  being  the  “in  place.” 
It  was  there  that  radar  operators  in- 
tensely watched  primitive  scopes, 
looking  for  attacking  enemy  planes 
or  ships.  As  radar  capabilities  in- 


During  a training  exercise  at  OS 
School,  students  plot  the  flight  path 
of  a distressed  commercial  jet. 


An  OS  monitors  his  radar  scope, 
passing  data  to  people  at  the  plotting 
boards.  His  companion  relays  infor- 
mation to  other  ships  and  to  the 
bridge. 


creased,  so  did  the  tasks  assigned  to 
the  CIC  crew  members. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Navy  realized 
that  the  term  “radar  operator”  no 
longer  totally  described  the  work  per- 
formed by  these  individuals.  In  addi- 
tion to  operating  the  scopes  and  asso- 
ciated equipment,  they  located  and 
tracked  ships  and  aircraft,  distin- 
guished and  identified  objects  on 
radar,  provided  data  for  navigation, 
plotted  tracks  for  targets,  operated 
radiotelephones  and  worked  as  part  of 
the  ship’s  search  and  rescue  team. 
Skills  needed  to  perform  such  jobs  in- 
cluded the  ability  to  work  with  nau- 
tical charts,  perform  dead  reckoning 
navigation  and  plot  distances,  bear- 
ings and  positions. 

Performing  all  these  tasks,  the  in- 
dividuals became  deeply  involved  in 
the  total  operation  of  the  ships  whose 
CICs  they  worked  in.  Therefore,  the 
Navy  changed  the  title  of  their  career 
field  to  Operations  Specialists  (OS). 
Then  to  prepare  interested  people  for 
assignments  in  the  eerie-lit,  electrical- 
ly equipped,  control  center  of  a mod- 
ern warship,  a unique  school  was 
developed.  Located  at  the  Naval 
Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  IL, 
Operations  Specialist  School  can  best 
be  described  as  a doers  institution. 

Today,  emphasis  is  placed  on  per- 
formance during  the  fourteen  weeks 
of  training.  With  the  exception  of  a 
written  exam  after  the  introductory 
phase,  all  grades  are  based  on  the 
observed  results  of  student’s  actions 
during  realistically  simulated  ship- 
board CIC  operations.  A common  sight 
at  the  school  is  a darkened  classroom 
with  students  bent  over  radar  scopes, 
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The  Combat  Information  Center  is  a ship’s  nerve  center.  In  this  eerie-lit  area,  a successful  mission  is  de- 
termined by  the  actions  of  the  OSs.  Radar  operators  are  working  in  the  foreground,  plotters  are  posting  infor- 
mation on  their  plexiglass  boards  and  communicators  are  operating  between  these  two  groups.  All  are  OSs. 


plotting  ship  or  plane  movements.  In 
an  unusual  segment  of  the  course, 
attendees  learn  to  write  backwards. 
This  form  of  writing  is  necessary  in 
a CIC  where  the  OS  often  stands  be- 
hind a plexiglass  plotting  board  and 
writes  data  which  must  be  readable 
from  the  other  side. 

During  the  final  two  weeks  of 
school,  the  future  OSs  receive  night 
training  in  one  of  the  three  destroyer 
CIC  duplicates.  Also,  the  students 
are  given  the  chance  to  completely 
display  all  the  skills  they  have  learned 
by  performing  CIC  operations  and 
confronting  a variety  of  real  life 
problems  they  might  see  aboard  ship. 

In  week  fourteen,  the  Navy’s  newest 
OSs  are  given  their  future  assign- 
ments. Some  will  be  with  nuclear  pow- 
ered cruisers  or  carriers  in  the  At- 
lantic or  Pacific  Fleets,  while  others 
will  be  with  destroyers  stationed  at 
San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor  or  even 
Japan. 

With  the  continual  sophistication  of 
the  CIC  equipment  and  the  increased 
need  by  the  commander  for  reliable 


A woman  OS  and  companions  (above 
left)  work  as  instructors  during  anti- 
submarine warfare  refresher  training. 
They  play  the  roles  of  aircraft  pilots 
and  create  situations  that  OS  trainees 
in  a nearby  CIC  simulator  must  react 
to.  Above  right,  an  OS  plots  enemy 
ship  data — location,  range,  speed,  di- 
rection— for  use  by  his  commander. 


Writing  backwards,  an  OS  posts 
locations  of  all  surface  ships  in  the 
area.  Information  is  received  from  his 
CIC  radar  operators  and  those  of 
nearby  ships. 


information,  a requirement  has  de- 
veloped for  more  Operations  Special- 
ists. Still,  screening  of  potential  OS 
candidates  is  very  careful  and  com- 
plete. Each  student  must  qualify  for 
a security  clearance,  have  command 
of  practical  math,  have  the  ability 
to  concentrate  hard  and  be  mentally 
alert.  Vision,  speech  and  hearing  are 
also  important  attributes.  While  wo- 
men may  enter  the  field,  they  are 
prohibited  at  this  time  from  serving 
aboard  combat  ships. 

Since  the  CIC  is  the  ship’s  nerve 
center,  the  Operations  Specialist  must 
be  the  “brain”  which  provides  the 
data  causing  reactions  throughout  the 
craft.  The  ability  of  a Navy  ship  to 
perform  its  mission  can  be  directly 
equated  to  the  capabilities  and  pro- 
fessional competence  of  the  highly 
trained  OS.  Hidden  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  the  CIC,  these  specialists 
ensure  that  their  commanders  have 
all  the  necessary  information  which 
radar  can  produce  for  the  safe  and 
effective  operation  of  the  Navy’s 
ships. 
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Its  a long-  and  lonely  night  for  the 
Air  Force  Security  Policeman  on  sen- 
try duty.  But  the  time  passes  a little 
easier  with  a companion.  For  many  a 
security  policeman,  that  companion 
takes  the  form  of  the  canine  sentry. 

Better  known  as  the  Military  Work- 
ing Dog,  the  Air  Force  Canine  Corps 
is  a vital  part  of  an  installation’s 
security.  The  dog,  with  its  handler, 
adds  an  extra  sensitive  ear  to  the 
vigilant  watch  of  secure  areas  as  well 
as  assisting  their  masters  in  the 
guarding  of  our  country’s  defenses. 
The  dog,  it  can  be  said,  is  like  having 
an  extra  man  on  duty  with  super  sensi- 
tive hearing  and  keen  sense  of  smell. 

Past  history  of  the  military  sentry 
dog  has  left  the  idea  of  a ferocious, 
snarling  animal  ready  to  attack  any- 
thing that  moves.  Actually  today’s 
modern  sentry  dog  is,  as  the  actual 
name  implies,  a working  dog.  The 
military  working  dog  is  trained  to 
obey  its  handler’s  every  command  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  an  attack  on  an 
intruder  can  be  called  back  to  its 
handler’s  side. 

All  the  dogs  used  are  German  Shep- 
herds. This  is  due  to  the  breed’s  tem- 
perament and  adaptability  to  climatic 
changes.  The  Air  Force  obtains  the 
dogs  from  citizens  who  volunteer  their 
pets  for  military  service.  Before  they 
are  accepted  however,  each  dog  must 
undergo  a series  of  tests  to  determine 
its  suitability.  They  are  given  a phys- 
ical examination  to  insure  they  are 
in  top  physical  condition.  Then  they 
undergo  a series  of  psychological  tests 
which  screen  the  dog  for  possible 
deficiencies  which  might  impair  its 
performance  with  the  military. 


COUNTERCLOCKWISE  from  above  left,  new 
working  dog  handlers  prepare  for  a day  of  training 
at  Lackland  AFB;  a security  policewoman  puts  her 
dog  over  the  hurdles  of  the  obstacle  course;  at- 
tentiveness and  obedience  are  learned  by  the  police 
woman  and  her  new  K-9;  mobile  patrol  is  important 
to  security  for  a sergeant  and  his  dog  at  Kincheloe 
AFB,  MI;  and  the  former  vicious  image  of  the 
military  dog  is  refuted  by  “Heller”,  a pot-sniffing 
shepherd  at  a California  base. 


M 

] 

Photos  by  R.  B.  Shepherd 
and  Lackland  AFB  Information  Office. 


(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Being  a 
K-9  handler 


by  d.  g.  francis 

One  axiom  many  people  share  about 
life  in  the  military  services  is,  “Don’t 
volunteer  for  anything.”  In  today’s 
all  volunteer  force  environment,  as  in 
life,  it’s  either  volunteer  or  nothing. 

For  example,  to  meet  the  constantly 
high  requirement  for  men  and  women 
in  the  Security  Police  and  Law  En- 
forcement fields,  the  Air  Force  looks 
first  for  volunteers — people  who  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  fields  and 
have  the  desire  to  work  in  them. 
Furthermore,  the  largest  majority  of 
those  who  eventually  become  working 
dog  handlers  in  those  fields  have  to 
further  volunteer  for  that  professional 
technical  training.  Such  people  are 
identified  early,  sometime  between 
their  initial  contact  with  the  Air  Force 
and  the  time  they  have  completed  the 
first  few  days  of  basic  training  at 
Lackland  AFB,  TX. 

After  six  weeks  of  basic,  those 
selected  for  one  of  the  police  fields 
undergo  five  more  weeks  of  training 
at  the  Security  Police  School  at  Lack- 
land.  During  this  time,  trainees  volun- 
teer to  become  working  dog  (K-9) 
handlers.  Those  reaching  this  point  are 
then  interviewed  by  a panel  of  security 
and  law  enforcement  specialists  who 
are  K-9  experts.  The  panel  examines 
the  records  of  the  volunteers  and  dur- 
ing the  interview,  study  an  individual’s 
character,  mental  attitude  and  experi- 
ences. Approximately  15  percent  will 
be  selected  to  become  dog  handlers 
and  undergo  the  12-week  technical 
school  at  Lackland. 

During  the  K-9  school,  trainees  will 
be  assigned  a dog.  They  will  learn  not 
only  about  their  future  duties  as 
working  dog  handlers,  but  must  be- 
come proficient  in  the  daily  care  of 
their  new  “partner.”  Duties  include 
foot  and  mobile  patrol,  search  and 
rescue  work  for  military  and  civilian 
community  assistance,  bomb  and  nar- 
cotics search  and  standing  guard  duty. 
The  new  handler  may  find  himself 
and  his  German  Shepherd  assigned 
anywhere  in  the  Air  Force  where  their 
unique  teamwork  are  required  to  meet 
strict  security  and  law  enforcement 
requirements. 
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GOING  OVER  bar- 
rels,  through  tunnels 
and  windows  are  all 
part  of  training  and 
exercise  for  the  hand- 
ler and  patrol  dog  on  a 
daily  basis,  left  and 
below. 


A PATROL  DOG  watches 
as  his  handler  checks  a 
“suspect”  during  training  at 
Kincheloe  AFB,  MI. 


Being  a K-9  handler.... 

One  important  duty  may  find  the 
qualified  team  stationed  at  McGuire 
AFB,  NJ  or  Travis  AFB,  CA.  There, 
the  K-9  unit  works  primarily  at  the 
Air  Passenger  terminal,  much  like 
an  international  civilian  airport,  as- 
sisting customs  officials  in  inspecting 
the  luggage  of  people  headed  overseas 
or  returning  to  the  States.  The  hand- 
lers and  dogs  for  this  duty  are  expert- 
ly trained  to  seek  out  illegal  contra- 
band such  as  narcotics  and  explosives. 

As  to  what  young  men  and  women 
can  look  forward  to  following  an  Air 
Force  enlistment  in  security  or  law 
enforcement,  Sergeant  Dennis  Fetcher, 
a K-9  handler  at  Kinchelow  AFB.  MI, 
explained. 

“Many  volunteers  in  the  field  are 
looking  forward  to  the  same  type  work 
in  civilian  life.  However,  as  a civilian, 
most  states  require  a person  to  be  21 


years  old.  The  Air  Force  provides  a 
great  opportunity  in  so  far  as  training 
and  practical  experience  are  concerned 
while  waiting  until  you  are  old  enough 
for  a civilian  force.  There  are  two 
things  many  of  us  look  at.  One  is  off- 
duty  educational  benefits  used  to  gain 
knowledge  in  criminology  and  related 
areas.  The  other  is  to  become  dog 
handler  qualified.  This  alone  enhances 
our  civilian  career  opportunities,”  the 
young  NCO  said. 

Whether  it  be  the  cold,  lonely  vigil 
on  a B-52  bomber  at  some  northern 
Strategic  Air  Command  base  or  work- 
ing the  warm  confines  of  an  air  termi- 
nal searching  for  drugs,  those  with 
the  desire  of  serving  their  community 
through  law  enforcement  related  fields 
find  a unique  way  of  preparing  them- 
selves through  security  and  law  en- 
forcement in  the  Air  Force. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 

The  handlers  are  chosen  from  the 
ranks  of  Security  Police  volunteers 
following  their  technical  training  at 
Lackland  AFB,  TX.  Only  about  15 
percent  of  those  who  volunteer  are 
chosen  for  this  duty.  Personality  and 
discipline  requirements  are  strict. 

Each  dog  has  only  one  handler  to 
whom  it  will  respond.  The  handler  and 
the  dog  learn  the  art  of  sentry  duty 
together.  During  the  course  of  train- 
ing, an  inseparable  bond  is  formed 
between  person  and  dog.  This  bond 
is  the  basis  of  the  dog’s  training.  All 
of  the  commands  and  the  skills  which 
the  animal  is  taught  are  rewarded 
only  by  the  handler’s  affection;  not 
with  a dog  biscuit  or  a rap  on  the 
nose  with  a newspaper.  At  no  time  are 
the  handlers  allowed  to  strike  the  dogs. 
Love,  obviously,  is  the  only  technique 
used  to  make  the  dog  respond.  Like 
any  living  thing,  it  responds  to  affec- 
tion before  it  does  to  violence. 

Once  the  handlers  and  dogs  success- 
fully complete  training,  they  are  an 
inseparable  team.  The  dogs  are  fear- 
less, yet  nonviolent.  A dog  can  search 
a building  alone,  holding  any  intruder 
at  bay,  and  attacking  only  if  the  in- 


HANDLER’S  praise  comes  for 
things  done  right,  above.  Below  left, 
an  Airman  and  his  dog  participate  in 
demonstration  for  neighboring  civil- 
ians of  Kinross,  MI.  Below  right,  a 
“pot-sniffer”  makes  his  way  through 
a dormitory  in  search  of  illegal  con- 
traband. 


truder  should  try  an  escape.  Some  dogs 
are  also  trained  in  drug  and  bomb  de- 
tection and  are  able  to  sniff  out  drugs 
and  explosives  from  places  that  would 
take  a human  being  hours  to  detect, 
if  they  could  at  all. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  sentry 
duties,  working  dogs  are  also  used  to 
guard  bank  shipments,  find  lost  hunt- 
ers or  children,  or  support  other  law 
enforcement  areas  as  well  as  assist 
other  installations  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  The  military 
working  dogs  are  so  well  trained  that 
they  are  often  used  in  military  open 
houses  and  parades  where  they  can 
demonstrate  their  abilities  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  One  such  unit,  the  Work- 
ing Dogs  Section  of  Kincheloe  AFB, 
MI,  has  performed  in  several  parades, 
taking  a grand  prize  in  one  and  the 
Best  Performing  Group  in  another. 

For  their  hard  work,  the  dogs  are 
well  cared  for.  The  handler  feeds  and 
grooms  the  dog  daily.  It  can  be  said 
that  the  military  working  dog  and  its 
handler  spend  more  time  together 
than  the  average  American  family 
spends  with  its  pet  dog. 

Together,  the  military  working  dog 
and  its  handler  make  a team  which 
is  vital  to  installation  and  hence  na- 
tional security. 
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Trial  by  sea 

Coast  Guard  Boatswain's  Mate 


by  j.  a.  schwartz 

Breaking  through  the  crest  of  a 
gigantic  wave  and  fighting  a head- 
wind of  40  knots,  a Coast  Guard  SAR 
(search  and  rescue)  boat  confronts  an 
awesome  sea  in  an  attempt  to  save 
the  crew  of  a sinking  freighter.  At 
the  helm  stands  a man  who  is  holding 
one  of  the  most  responsible  enlisted 
positions  in  the  sea-going  military — 
a Coast  Guard  Boatswain’s  Mate  (pro- 
nounced Bosun’s  Mate). 

Acting  as  the  boat’s  “coxswain” 
(coxun)  or  Officer-in-charge,  the  sea- 
soned Boatswain’s  Mate  (BM)  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  boat,  it’s  crew  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  mission. 

The  bone-shattering  seas  reach  out 
to  envelop  the  44-foot  rescue  craft 
and  the  coxswain  realizes  his  frailty. 
He  remembers  the  time,  just  two 
short  years  before,  when  he  enlisted 
to  become  a BM.  He  recalls  the  long, 
hard  road  to  becoming  a certified 
coxswain  and  commanding  his  own 
boat.  As  a seaman,  many  hours  were 
spent  learning  the  ropes.  Unavailable 
was  the  advantage  of  attending  the 
recently  opened  BM  school  at  York- 
town,  VA.  He  learned  everything  he 
knows  through  actual  experience  on  a 
motor  lifeboat  much  like  the  one  he 
was  now  steering. 


Motor  lifeboats  and  helicopters  work  together  very 
Female  BM  at  helm  of  her  port  safety  boat;  BM 
using  a compass  and  charts.) 


Boatswain’s  Mate  maneuvers  his  44  footer  dockside. 

His  on-the-job-training  was  spent 
learning  how  to  care  for,  repair  and 
operate  his  unit’s  boats  and  equip- 
ment. To  pass  the  test  for  a coxswain 
certification,  he  was  required  to  be 
proficient  in  the  use  of  a line  throw- 
ing gun  (used  in  SAR),  and  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  anchoring  and  moor- 
ing. He  learned  basic  piloting  tech- 
niques and  the  fundamentals  of  navi- 
gation, including  chart  interpretation 
and  the  use  of  a compass  to  determine 
his  position.  He  also  developed  the 
necessary  skills  to  rig  a boat  for 
towing  or  being  towed. 

During  calmer  times,  when  the  im- 
mediate mission  was  port  safety  or 
practice  drills,  the  BM  gradually 
learned  to  navigate  and  pilot  a boat. 
First  aid  and  rescue  procedures  were 
learned  by  practice  on  shore  and  prac- 
tical exercises  at  sea.  He  also  learned 
to  plan,  organize  and  administer  daily 
work  assignments  for  other  BMs. 

A sudden  nudge  from  a large  break- 
er jars  his  thoughts  and  draws  his 
closely.  (Inserts:  attention  back  to  the  present  mission, 

plots  position  by  In  the  same  instant  one  of  his  crew- 

men spots  the  badly  listing  freighter. 
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Most  of  the  freighter’s  crew  have 
already  been  evacuated  by  a helicopter 
which  now  hovers  over  the  stricken 
merchantman  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  44-footer.  Due  to  excessively  high 
seas,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
small  boat  will  not  attempt  to  off- 
load the  balance  of  the  sinking  ship’s 
crew.  The  “big  bird”  lands  the  res- 
cued seamen  on  the  motor  lifeboat  and 
returns  to  the  freighter  to  remove  the 
remainder  of  the  crew. 

In  rough  seas  or  on  calm  rivers,  the 
man  or  woman  who  becomes  a BM 
in  the  Coast  Guard  has  a great  deal 
of  responsibility.  Riding  on  their 
judgment  and  boat  handling  ability 
are  the  lives  of  the  seamen  who  com- 
prise their  crew  as  well  as  those  who 
may  be  in  distress. 

The  Coast  Guard’s  primary  area  of 
responsibility  is  search  and  rescue, 
but  it  is  also  concerned  with  law  en- 
forcement, aids  to  navigation  and  ma- 
rine environmental  protection.  A BM 
has  experience  and  training  in  all 
these  areas. 


Coast  Guard  cutter  deploys  oil  containment  barrier  used  to  trap  large  oil  spills. 


All  units  are  involved  with  aids  to 
navigation  and  are  usually  responsible 
for  maintaining  such  equipment  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  base.  This  includes 
servicing  shore  lights  and  floating 
lights  (buoys),  which  are  anchored  in 
rivers  and  harbors  to  indicate  shallow 
or  dangerous  areas  to  boaters. 


Coast  Guard  boat  with  disabled  sailboat  in  tow.  (Insert: 
BM  fires  line  throwing  gun  used  to  reach  disabled  craft 
in  rough  water.) 


Law  enforcement  activities  require 
the  BM  to  board  various  pleasure 
craft  and  merchant  ships  to  conduct 
inspections  and  insure  that  the  Fed- 
eral Boating  Laws  are  being  complied 
with.  This  includes  making  sure  that 
boats  have  proper  running  lights  and 
adequate  safety  equipment  such  as 
life  jackets  for  passengers  and  crew. 

Marine  environmental  control  is 
playing  an  ever  increasing  role  in  the 
Coast  Guard  picture  and  today’s  BMs 
are  required  to  be  familiar  with  the 
federal  pollution  laws  and  regulations. 
They  must  also  be  knowledgeable  on 
such  subjects  as  pollution  abatement, 
containment  and  clean-up.  In  this  ca- 
pacity the  BMs  may  assist  officials  in 
determining  the  source  of  pollution, 
in  clean-up  operations  and  in  methods 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  certain 
types  of  pollution. 

As  the  BMs  work  their  way  up  the 
ladder,  they  may  find  themselves  as- 
signed as  the  officers-in-charge  of 
small  Coast  Guard  stations  or  keepers 
of  lighthouses.  Presently,  only  men 
are  assigned  duties  as  officers  of  the 
deck  aboard  large  cutters  or  ice- 
breakers. 

The  Boatswain’s  Mate  is  the  master 
seaman — a person  skilled  in  all  phases 
of  seamanship  and  in  the  handling  of 
deck  force  personnel.  Each  is  capa- 
ble of  handling  almost  any  task  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  small 
boats,  navigation,  entering  or  leaving 
port,  storing  cargo  and  handling  ropes. 
The  BM  has  the  unique  opportunity  to 
experience  adventure  and  also  pro- 
vide a very  necessary  service  to  those 
who  utilize  our  nation’s  waterways. 
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Specialist  to  Therapist 


Developing  in  the 

Army's  Enlisted 

Dental  Field 

by  d.  m.  ryan 
photos  by  SP4  Pat  Colburn 


Oscar  has  had  his  mouth  stretched 
and  his  teeth  worked  on  more  than 
anyone  in  the  world.  And  through  it 
all,  he  has  never  complained.  The 
reason  could  be  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
manikin  used  for  training  dental 
specialists  at  the  U.S.  Army  Academy 
of  Health  Sciences. 

Located  at  Ft  Sam  Houston,  TX, 
the  Academy  prepares  enlisted  per- 
sonnel for  careers  in  dentistry  as  well 
as  other  medical  areas.  While  it  has 
always  been  exciting  and  challenging, 
the  dental  field  has  recently  increased 
its  attractiveness  even  more.  Due  to  a 
coordinated  effort  between  the  Acade- 
my and  Baylor  University,  Army  stu- 
dents attending  the  military  school 
can  receive  civilian  college  credits. 

When  students  arrive  at  Ft  Sam 
Houston  for  schooling,  they  may  en- 
roll in  the  University.  Upon  successful 
completion  of  an  entire  program,  the 
individual  then  receives  credits  for 


Instructor  shows  dental  hygienist  students  how  to 
clean  teeth.  Manikin  “Oscar”  plays  the  role  of  a 
passive  patient.  (Army  News  Feature  photo.) 


each  subcourse  taken.  Students  are 
provided  excellent  classrooms,  media, 
updated  class  content  and  instructors 
who  are  highly  qualified  and  have 
faculty  appointments  at  Baylor.  This 
concept  makes  it  possible  for  soldiers 
to  obtain  transferable  credits  for 
their  military  study  and  in  some  pro- 
grams, even  receive  an  associate  in 
science  degree  from  Baylor. 

Most  entrants  to  the  Army’s  dental 
career  field  have  a high  school  back- 
ground which  includes  hygiene,  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  physiology  and  often 
some  type  of  practical  experience. 
Normal  color  discrimination  is  most 
important,  as  is  a strong  desire  to 
help  and  work  with  people. 

The  military  dental  field  (excluding 
the  laboratory  area)  is  generally  di- 
vided into  these  three  levels:  Dental 


Specialists  (Assistants),  Dental  Hy- 
gienists and  Dental  Therapists.  Level 
one  begins  after  basic  training  and 
consists  of  six  weeks  at  Ft  Sam 
Houston. 

Students  initially  learn  the  basics  of 
dental  science  (theory  and  technique), 
supply  and  records  procedures,  pre- 
ventive dentistry,  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  dental  equipment  and  meth- 
ods of  assisting  the  dentist  during 
examination  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients. While  the  specialists  do  not 
work  directly  on  the  patients,  they 
may  prepare  filling  mixtures  and 
otherwise  give  chairside  aid.  Upon 
graduation,  the  new  assistants  receive 


Private  Victoria  Vogel,  dental  specialist  at  Ft  Knox,  assists  a dentist 
during  patient  treatment. 


Dental  people  must  know  and  be 
able  to  maintain  their  equipment. 
Here,  a hygienist  cleans  his  drill. 
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seven  semester  credits  from  Baylor 
and  usually,  orders  to  an  Army  clinic. 

Top  graduates  in  that  program  may 
be  selected  to  immediately  attend  the 
hygienist’s  course.  Normally,  how- 
ever, all  will  work  in  clinics  for  about 
a year  before  qualifying  for  this 
next  level  of  schooling. 

During  the  eight  week  Dental  Hy- 
gienist Program  at  Ft  Sam  Houston, 
selectees  learn  about  oral  diseases  and 
how  to  prevent  them,  methods  of  de- 
veloping and  instructing  groups  on 
preventive  dental  care,  selection  and 
preparation  of  instruments  and  equip- 
ment for  the  dentist’s  use,  removing 
tooth  deposits,  polishing  teeth  and 
applying  fluoride  materials,  methods 
of  determining  patient’s  oral  prob- 
lems and  selection  of  recommenda- 
tions to  solve  those  difficulties.  Baylor 
gives  nine  semester  hours  of  credit 
for  this  program. 

At  the  hygienist  level,  the  individu- 
als first  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  a dental  patient.  As  specialists, 
they  are  only  assisting  the  dentist 
and  at  school  they  perform  on  wax 
models.  In  this  regard,  Specialist 
Five  Brently  Arbo  of  Ft  Knox,  KY 
stated,  “At  first  I was  scared  with 
live  patients,  but  after  the  first  three 
or  four,  you  settle  down  and  the 
personal  contact  is  good.”  Ft  Sam 
Houston  prepares  the  hygienists  well 
for  this  interpersonal  relationship 
and  most  dental  people  agree  that 
it’s  what  makes  the  work  interesting. 

Therapist  is  the  newest  stage  of 
dental  career  development.  Only  the 
best  qualified  hygienists  are  selected 
for  this  program.  It  consists  of  54 
weeks  of  training,  the  first  12  being 
at  Ft  Sam  Houston.  After  the  class- 
room work,  a nine  month  field  ap- 


prenticeship is  served  before  certifi- 
cation occurs.  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  this  program,  the  new 
therapist  receives  credit  for  62  semes- 
ter hours  of  college  work  and  an 
associate  in  science  degree  from 
Baylor. 

Therapist’s  can  perform  most  of 
the  dental  work  that  a dentist  can 
except  drilling,  pulling  teeth  or  giving 
shots.  They  are  schooled  in  basic 
pharmacology,  microbiology,  tooth 
anatomy,  emergency  care  and  oral 
first  aid,  cavity  inspection  and  prepa- 
ration, oral  surgery,  radiology,  in- 
strument care  and  maintenance,  and 
principles  of  four-handed  sit-down 
dentistry,  among  other  subjects.  Nor- 
mally, any  work  that  is  reversible  by 
a dentist  can  be  performed  by  the 
therapist. 


Specialist  Five  Glass  finishes  up 
patient  treatment  done  by  a dentist. 


Relations  with  patients  are  very 
important  at  this  level.  Specialist  Five 
Leslie  Glass  a therapist  at  Ft  Knox, 
KY,  agreed  and  felt  that  it’s  what 
adds  excitement  to  the  program.  He 
is  used  to  answering  all  types  of 
questions,  calming  nervous  patients 
and  acting  as  a sort  of  amateur 
psychologist. 

“Once  a patient  fell  asleep  on  me 
— one  even  fainted,”  recalls  Glass. 
“We  are  prepared  to  handle  any 
situation  like  that.  I think  that  the 
patient  relates  better  to  the  therapist 
than  the  dentist.  Because,  we  don’t 
drill  or  cause  the  pain.  We  usually 
finish  the  dentist’s  work  and  hence 
the  worse  part  is  over.  The  patient 
relaxes.” 

Most  dental  people  find  their  jobs 
rewarding  and  challenging.  They 
have  entered  the  field  for  various 
reasons  — professional  working  at- 
mosphere; experience  for  civilian 
employment;  long  time  desire  to  enter 
the  dental  area;  it  was  suggested  by 
a friend  or  someone  in  the  field.  With 
the  Baylor  program,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  hear  hygienists  or  therapists  talk- 
ing about  developing  their  credits  or 
associate  degrees  into  dentist’s  di- 
plomas. 

Linking  of  the  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences  and  Baylor  University  has 
provided  military  dental  personnel 
with  a unique  opportunity  in  training 
and  education.  The  result  has  pro- 
duced a professional  corps  of  enlisted 
dental  specialists.  While  things  may 
not  change  for  Oscar,  perhaps  the 
technology  which  has  advanced  the 
art  of  dentistry  will  someday  enable 
the  manikin  to  speak.  Then  he  can 
tell  what  the  dental  programs  have 
meant  to  him — and  his  mouth  and 
teeth. 


■fc  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE:  1976  - 650-511/5 


A hygienist  gives  a demonstration  on  dental  care  to  pre- 
kindergarten children.  (Army  News  Feature  photo.) 


Specialist  Five  Arbo,  a therapist  serving  his  nine  month 
apprenticeship  period  at  Ft  Knox,  cleans  a patient’s  teeth. 
Arbo  someday  hopes  to  become  a dentist. 
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THIRD  CLASS 


Even  in  the  best  of  times,  the  food  soldiers  ate  during 
the  Revolutionary  period  was  simple — salt  fish,  beans  and 
ground  meal.  More  often  than  not,  they  had  little  or 
nothing  to  eat. 

However,  in  1775  the  Continental  Congress  fixed  the 
Army  ration  as  follows: 

1 lb.  beef  or  3/4  lb.  pork  or  1 lb.  salt  fish  per  day. 

3 pints  of  peas  or  beans  per  week  or  vegetables  equal 
at  1 per  bushel  for  beans  or  peas. 

1 pint  of  milk  per  man  per  day  or  at  a rate  of  1/72 
of  a dollar. 

1/2  pint  of  rice  or  1 pint  of  Indian  meal  per  man 
per  week. 

1 qt.  of  spruce  beer  or  cider  per  man  per  day  or  9 

gallons  of  molasses  per  company  of  100  men  per  week. 

Though  this  ration  was  crude  and  lacking  in  nutrition, 
the  colonial  soldier  could  not  even  be  sure  of  getting  it. 
Furthermore,  the  food  ration  was  issued  uncooked  and 
each  soldier  had  to  prepare  it  as  best  he  could. 

While  changes  did  occur  over  the  years,  the  1775  ration 
remained  the  basic  one  issued  by  the  Army  until  the 
start  of  the  Civil  War.  Congress  did  brighten  the  daily 
ration  in  1790  by  adding  “one  half  gill  of  rum,  brandy, 
whiskey  or  the  value  thereof  . . . .” 


Crude 
Army  Diet 


